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A LEAF DISEASE OF KUDZU NEW TC THE 
UNITED STATES 


Douglas ©. Bain and John T. Presley 


During the summer of 1946, the senior author noted leaf snotting and 
firing of kudzu (Pueraria thunbergiana) growing along a highway in 
Newton County, Mississippi. The disease was rather widespread in that 
area and 2ppeared to be inflicting considerable damage to the foliage. 
Since it avpeared to be distinctly different from other leaf diseases 
of kudzu, specimens were brought in to the laboratory for examination. 
At about the same time, the junior author collected similar material 
from Lauderdale, Carroll, and Union Counties in other warts of the 
State, and indiceted that the disease was also widespread in those 
areas. 


Microscopic examinations revealed only numerous conidia typical of 
the genus Cercospora. Since no record of Cercospora on kudzu could be 
found in the literature available, a specimen was sent to Dr. Charles 
Chupp for species identification along with a request concerning known 


as Cercospora pueraricola Yamamoto, and stated that so far as he knew 
it had been reported only from Formosa and China. 


distribution of the fungus. Dr. Chupp kindly identified the organism 


As indicated elsewhere, the disease is noticeably different from 
other foliage diseases (halo blight, causei by Phytomonas medicaginis 
‘var. phaseolicola [Pseudomonas phaseolicola], and web-blight, caused 
by Rhizoctonia microsclerotia) of kudzu known to occur in this State. 
The ‘spots vary in size from about 1 mm. up to 7-8 mm., and are more 
angular than circular in outline. The smaller spots are dark brown, 
but as they increase in size the center becomes light brown with 3 nar- 
row dark brown border. On dried mterial, the svots are usually sur- 
rounded by a rather broad irregular pale-green halo. A firing of part 
or all of the leaf margin, apparently caused by coalescence of spots, 
was prominent in most of the material seen. The spots are evident on 
both surfaces of the leaves but on the lower they are a pale grayish 
brown without a darker border, and necrosis is not so pronounced. 
Sporulation was abundant on the material examined. 


According to Chupp, Yamamoto described C. pueraricola in 1934 in Trans. 
Sapnoro Nat. Hist. Soc. 13: 142, and the Mississippi material closely 
resembled type snecimens in Chunp's collection. As is characteristic 


of the genus Cercospora, the conidia of ©. pnueraricola are dark (iy e. y. 


not hyaline), but are pale, they are cylindric-obclavate, and vary in 
size from 3-6 yp x 20-135 y. Chunop separates this species from two 
others known to occur on kudzu in the following manner: 
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Conidia hyaline, acicular.... & austrinae 
Conidia colored, not acicular 


Sonidia medium dark in color, cylindric, 
5-5 8x 30- 80yp...... puerariae 


Conidia pale in color, cylindric - 
Obelavate, 3-6 x 2 = 135 
pueraricola 


Specimens. have been filed in the Herbarium of the Denertment. of 
Plant Pathology, Agricultural Exneriment Station, State College, and 
presumably in the Mycological Collections of the Devartnent of Plant 
Pathology, Cornell University. 


TRUCK CROPS EXPFRIMENT STATION, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI, and 
DEPARTMENT CF PLANT PATHOLOGY, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIC", STATE 
COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 


SHCRT REPCRTS CM DISTRIEUTICN 
R_ SPREAD OF DISEASES 


SWEETPOTATC INTERNAL CORK 
IN MARYLAND 
By R. A. Jehle 


Following is a summary of the results of the survey for internal 
cork of sweetpotatoes in Maryland: 


In September, 1946, a few plants with vine symotoms similar to those 


‘found to be associated with sweetpotato internal cork were found in 


one field near Salisbury in “licomico Tounty and in one field near Glen 
Burnie and another field near Pasadena in Anne Arundel County. Many 


plants with the same symptoms were t'ound in 3 field near Jessups in 
Anne Arundel County. 


In March, 1947, tvpical root symptoms were found in 23 vercent of 
the rocts in a storage house near Hurlock in Dorchester County, in 18 
percent of the roots in one storage house and in 5 percent of the 
roots in another near Salisbury in Wicomico County. All of these ob- 
servations were made on the Porto “ico veriety. ™o vine or root symn- 
toms have been observed on the Maryland Golden Sweet variety. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, CCLLEGE PARK 


| 
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WESTERN CELERY MOSAIC .. 
IN MONTEREY CCUPTY, CALIFORNIA 


By Roy Bardin 


in September. 1946. a of five acres of 

Utah type celery in the Pajaro Valley of Monterey County was observed 
to show at least 25 percent of the plants infected with a mosaic dis- 
ease. The. symptoms resembled those described for western celery mo- 
saic. Specimens from the planting were sent the State Department of 
Agriculture and to the University of California, Division of Entomo- 
logy, for identification. The suspected disease was found by mechani- 

cal transmission experiments to be western celery mosaic, a disease not 
hitherto a problem in Monterey County but important in certain other 
celery growing regions of the State. . 


In investigations, the probable source of inoculum could not be 
accurately determined as the infected field had been planted from seed- 
ling stock grovm on the »vremises. Dissemination to nearby fields was 
noted to sore extent. Mo significantly heavy infection was noted one 
mile from the original infection center, which by late December had 
approximately percent infection. 


£ survey of celery fields in the Salinas Valley was begun in the 
latter vart of September and was continued through the remainder of 
the season. Only one seriously infected field was found, this being 
located only two to three miles from the city limits of Salinas. Ser- 
ious infection was noted on apvroximately 5 acres of a 20-acre field. 
Planting stock for this field was obtained outside of the County, from 
an area not known to harbor western celery mosaic. Spread to nearby 
fields was not great, and, as in the Pajaro area, no significant spread 
was noted beyond a one-mile zone. Timely efforts toward control of the 
aphid vectors on the infected plantings may have been responsible for 
minimizing disease spread. "Bladan" dusts were used as the insecti- 
cide. 


Both of the outbreaks were near metropolitan areas. 
MONTEREY CCUNTY DEPARTYMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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CRTHOL K ENHANCES CONTROL BY ZERLATE 
OF PHYTOPHTHCRA LATE BLIGHT ON TOMATO 


W. T. Schroeder 


t 


The possibility of imvoroving the control of certain tomato diseases 
by Fermate and Zerlate with adhesives was investigated in a field ex- 
periment at Geneva, New York, during 1946. Fermate and Zerlate at 2 
pounds per 100 gellons were used in plots with and without the two ad- 
hesives, Omilite (polyethylene polysulfide) and Orthol K, at 1 and 2 

pints per 100 gellons respectively. Bordeaux @-4-100 and non-sprayed 
' plots served as controls. Each treatment ves applied to 2 single-row 
plot in-random order in each of 4 blocks. Each plot consisted of 10 
plants, and was bordered on either side by non-sprayed buffer rows. 


Four applications were made with a 6-nozzle per row boom at the rate 
of 200 gallons per acre through a Number 3 dise at a pressure of 4CC 
pounds. Sprays were applied July 25 and 30, August 9 and 19. Late 
blight (Phytophthora infestans) appeared on the foliage of the non- 
sprayed plots at the time of the second spray epplications and contin- 
ued to develop thereafter at a devastating rate, being the vredominant 
disease and accounting for virtually all of the reduced yield. The 
final harvest was made on October 4, 46 days after the last spray an- 
plication. 


Table 1. The effect of Omilite and Orthol K with Fermate and Zerlate 
on the control of tomato late blight. 


Yield of No. 1 
_ equivalent fruit Infected fruit 


Fungicide Adhesive Tons per acre? Percent 
Fermate Cmilite 63 
Fermate Orthol K 5.5 64 
Fermate none 5.0 68 
Zerlate Omilite 6.4 57 
Zerlate Orthol K 26 
Zerlate none 4k 72 
Bordeaux none 20.0 5 
none none 2.2 78 
Difference require for (19:1) 2.1 12 
__ significance (99:1) 2.8 16 


8Fruit worth *3C per ton; based on contract price of $30 per ton for 
U.S. No. 1 and #18 per ton for U.S. No. 2; obtained by taking 
18/30 of the weight of No. 2 fruit and adding to weight of No. 1 


— 
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Harvested fruit from each clot. was graded according to U. S. stand- 
ards and expressed in yields’ as equivalents. This method 
of evaluating the effectiveréss of the spray treatments is considered 
a better criterion of disease. ‘control. than the percentage of infected 
fruit based on weight, since the fruit on some plots were infected 
when quite, small and did not contribute much to the total weight. 


‘The data indicate that all treatments produced a significant. Liphenes 
in yield over the non-sprayed | plots (Table 1). The addition of Orthol 
K to Zerlate resulted in a substantially greater yield and a lower | 
percentage of infected fruit than Zerlate plus Omilite or Zerlate alone. 
Neither of the two stickers produced any marked effect when mixed with 
Fermate. The defoliation resulting from late blight in the various 
treatments as observed through the season showed the same trend as the 
yield data. Although Orthol K plus Zerlate was not as effective as 
Bordeaux against late blight, its increased effeiciency over Zerlate 
alone may enhance its value against other tomato diseases, such as 
early blight, Septoria blight, and anthracnose. No reason, other than 
_the possibjlity of greater retention, is given at araeern for the in- 
creased of derlate with ‘Crthol Ke 


NEY YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIVENT STATION, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


TCATOES SPRAYED WITH FUNGICIDES SHCW LESS HORNWORM DAMAGE 
THAN UNSPRAYED TCMATOES 


W. T. Schroeder and G. E. R. Hervey 


During 1946, in-a large’ senevtiontel tomato plot at Auburn, New York, 
_ damage from the tomato hornworm, Protoparce quinquemaculata (Haw.), 
was noticeably less in the plots spreyed with various fungicide sche- 
dules than in those not sprayed. 


Each treatment in this experiment consisted of a plot approximately 
one-half acre in size in random order in each of three blocks. The 
percentages of plants showing hornworm feeding areas were obtained — 

when the feeding activity of the caterpillars had subsided, and are 
given in Table 1. Less than 5 percent of the plants in the sprayed 
plots showed evidence of the hornworm, compared with 19.6 percent in 
the non-sprayed plots. It was also observed that rarely did any more 
than one feeding area occur on any one plant in the sprayed plots; 
whereas , two ang occurred on the plants. 

The extent of nies dshane was also determined in an experimental 
plot at Geneva wherein a number of different fungicides were being 
tested ‘against various tomato diseases. In this experiment each treat- 
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ment was applied to a 10-plant plot located in random order in each of 
six blocks. . The percentagesof vlants showing hornworm damage in this 

experiment are also given in Table 1, and show a differential response 
to the fungicides. All treatments reduced the amount of damage below 

that of the non-sprayed »lots, but Zerlate, the copper materials, and 

Dithane (D-14) with zinc sulfate and lime were more effective in this 

experiment than some of the organic Wien aiowpstet such as Fermate, Phy- 

gon, and He 178e. 


Table l. EfFectiveness of sprays against the tomato 
hornworm at Auburn and Geneva,. New York, 1946- 


Percent of plants 
showing hornworm 
damage 
Geneva _sAuburn 


Concentration 


Treatment? 
lbs./100 gals. 


No svray 

cocs (56%) 

Copper Hydrate. (63%) 
Copper Compound A 
Tenn. Tribasic 
Microgel 

Bordeaux 

Z-Z-B-Z-Bb 
Z-Z-T-2-T? 

Z-Z-M-Z- 

Zerlate 

Fermate 

Phygon 

Phygon 

Dithane (D-14) + OD), + Lime 
He 178e 


19.6 


2 at. + 


For Significance (19:1) 17.5 2.6 


Dates of Application: Geneva 7/12; 7/20; 8/3; 83/10; 8/21 
; Auburn -- 7/1C; 1/193 8/33 8/20; 8/30 


b Z = Zerlate;.B = Bordeaux; T = Tenn. Tribasic; M = Pere. 


In another. small-plot ‘experiment ata different location in Geneva, 
the non-sprayed plots averaged approximately 2 feeding. areas per 10- 
plant plot compared with a bare trace in plots sprayed with fae sal 
tion alternating schedule of Zerlate and Bordeaux. 


None of the spray treatments contained any insecticide, and all were 
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‘posited at a pressure of 400 vounds and &a rate of 200 gallons per 


. acre. through No.3 nozzle discs paws a foot apart on the boom. 


YEN" YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, GEYEVA, NEY YORK: 


OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES 
AT THE PLANT INDUSTRY STATION, BELTSVILLE, MARYLAND! 


L.. P. MeColloch and A. C. Foster 


A siintiod of unusual weather ‘iiaditione during the latter part of the 
_ growing season of 1946 had a marked influence on the occurrence of cer- 
tain diseases of tomato in the Atlantic seaboard region. This was 
shown by field observations on a crop grown at the Plant Industry Sta- 
- tion, Beltsville, Maryland, and ed holding tests with tomatoes from 
the experimental field. 


The crop was grown on a fairly anttere plot of bottom land siuid lay 


-. to-Sassafras sandy loam; Commercial fertilizer in the form of 5-10-5 


- wag broadcast at the rate of one-ton per acre when the land -was pre- 
pared for vlanting. 4“fter the plants began to bloom, a side dressing 


.. of;about 1/2 pound of 5-10-5 was:applied to each plant. Shortly after- 


e ward, when the fruits began to set, a side dressing was made by plac- 
.. ing a small band of ammonium nitrate around each plant. 


The plants were set in the field about Vay 15. Each treatment was 
applied to 8 randomized replicated plots, each consisting of 4 rows 
with 17 plants per row. In only one of the treatments was a fungicide 
used. This was Tennessee tri-basic copper used at the rate of 4 
pounds ‘in combination with 0.6 pounds of technical wettable DDT per 
_ 100 gallons of water. This treatment proved to be effective and of 
real interest later when late blight became such a’serious problem. 

_ This combination treatment was anplied as a spray on June 10, 21, 
July 1, 10, 19, 30, and August 12. The. last prrbiontton: of spray was 
6 days after the first picking was made. 


Tomatoes had been grown on ‘this same plot of ground the previous 
year, but prior to that the land had been occupied by a cover crop for 
each of 4 or 5 years. « , 


‘1lThe tomato crop was grown by A. C. Foster for the purpose of deter- 
the effect of various DDT treatments on the plant growth and 

fruit yield. At the conclusion of his tests the fruits were turned 
over to L. P. McColloch for studing the influence of temperatures on 


ripening. . 
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. The plants grew vigorously:and: the: vines: covered the ground by the’ 

. time harvest. was in the mature greén 
stage and the fruits were washed ands graded for U. S. Nosil as the 
standard. Test lots: were. taken-at random-irrespective of field 
treatment and subjected to: various temperatures: to study the effect on 
subsequent -ripening,. decay;: and: quality, ‘All: lots were finally ripen- 
ed at 70° F. This afforded a. good: opportunity. for observing the‘ oecur- 


requiring cool lnc as saree A summary of rainfall and temperature is 


Varyland. 
July 1946 August 1946 
Precipitation Inches Precipitation Inches - 
No. Days 9 Mo. Days g 
Greatest - 1.60 . Greatest 1.76 
Tempersture oF, Temperature 
Maximum Maximum 90.0 
Minimum ‘ 47.0 Vinimum 42.0 
Average Maximum 36.2 Average Maximum 31.5 


Average Minimum 59.9 Average Minimum 57.0 


The rainfall for both July and August was below normal, and the av- 
erage minimum temperature was abnormally low, but the heavy dews which 
formed furnished the needed moisture for spore germination and fungus 
development. The epidemic of late blight started -under these onde 
tone increased. — the of season. 


onite of the evel night tenveratures and dews the late 
blight fungus, Phytophthora infestans (Mont.) DBy.,~ had not attacked 


the :vigorous tomato plants at the time of the first nicking on August 
6, and none of the disease ‘developed on fruit in the ripening room. - ‘4 
second picking was made on August 14, and at.that time late blight 
lesions were evident..on.the foliage. ‘On 12 test lots of fruit: late 
blight developed to the extent of a trace up to 7 percent by the time 
the fruit was firm ripe. It: should be borne in mind that the fruit 
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‘from only one of the treatments had received a protective fungicide. 
The vines were now becoming weakened by fruiting and received consider- 
able mechanical injury during the vorocess of harvesting the fruit. 
Handling the vines also served to spread the spores, Weather condi-. 
tions were even more favorable for late blight than previously. The 
last date in August on which the maximum temperature reached 90° F. 

was the sixth. There were only 5 days after that date when the maxi- 
mum temperature reached the upper eighties. At the third picking, on 
August 2C, late blight was flourishing and fruiting abundantly on the 
foliage. Two thousand eight hundred and twenty-four apparently sound 
fruits placed in test developed 18.5 percent of late blight by the time 
they were firm ripe. By the time of the fourth picking, on August 28, 
the plants receiving no fungicide were seriously blighted, and made a 
striking contrast with those sprayed with tri-basic copper, which were 
relatively healthy. Fruits from plants receiving no fungicide showed 
26 percent infected at time of harvest in a 6-bushel sample taken at 
random. Of the 2267 apparently sound tomatoes stored in test lots, an 
average of 43.3 percent developed late blight by the time they were 
firm ripe. To determine the effectiveness of tri-basic coppver in the 
protection of tomato fruits from late blight a lot from the tri-basic 
copper treatment was compared with a lot that had received cryolite and 
sulfur. These fruits were stored at 6C° F. for 9 days and examined for 
late blight with the following results: 


- (1) Tri-basic copper: 41C fruits in test developed 
1. 5 percent late blight. 


(2) Cryolite and sulfur: 305 fruits in test cies 
53.4 percent late blight.: 


The second most serious loss in tomatoes in the ripening room was due 
to soft rots. Of this group bacterial soft rot was most abundant and 
often. followed lete blight. Oospora lactis parasitica Pritchard & 
Porte and Fusarium sop. occurred in fair abundance singly and in com- 
binetion with bacterial soft rot. The loss due to these soft rots in 
the four experiments was 12.9 percent. 


Phoma destructiva Plowr. was found causing fruit decay in both 1945 
and 1946. It wes much more serious in 1945 following the unusually 
heavy rainfall in July than it was in 1946. The average decay found 
in the test lots in 1946 was 5.3 percent. It caused less than 1 per- 
cent of decay in tomatoes ripened promptly and increased vrovortion- 
ately with the- length of delay before the fruits were rivened. This is 
the first time this disease has been reported at the Plant Industry _ 
Station. J. 8. -S. Norton reported Phoma causing a leaf spot on tomato 
in Prince Georges County, Maryland in 1917, but no published report of 
Phoma causing tomato fruit rot in Maryland has been found. 


Alternaria of the tenuis type caused only slight loss in the test 
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lots during ripening, amounting to 3.1 percent for the season. 


Anthracnose caused by Colletotrichum phomoides (Sacc.) Chester usu- 
ally causes considerable loss in locally grown tomatoes, but amounted 
to only 2 percent in the tests of 1946. It is assumed that the unsea- 
sonably cool weather did not favor the development of this fungus. 


' Pythium, sunposedly P. debaryanum Yesse, has not been reported as 
causing a tomato fruit rot. In 1945 when the rainfall was hich and the 
temperature normal and in 1946 when both the temperature and rainfall 
were sub-normal but dews were heavy, this fungus was frequently ob- 
served in the field. It destroyed green tomatoes on the vlants, but 
seldom caused decay in the ripening room. As yet it is not an import- 
ant disease of harvested tomatoes. : 


DIVISIO” OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CRCPS AND DISEASES, BUREAU OF PLANT 
IMOUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERI'G, BELTSVILLE, MARYL.!D 


PROGRESS REPORT ON LATS RLIGHT 


LATE. BLIGHT.O® POTATOES IN LOUISIAVYA: The first revort of lete 
blight was on April 7, when blighted :potatoes were found in Terrebonne 
Parish in Southern Louisiana. On April 11 the field in which the 
first localized infection was noted was visited by L. H. Person. By 
this time approximately four acres were moderately to heavily infected, 
with light ‘to a trace of infection in approximately six acres. Several 
other fields in different areas of the Parish were visited and blight 
was found to be present in each area visited, however, not in every 
field. On’the same date blight was noted in Lafourche Parish. 


Weather conditions have been ideal for blight development snd spread. 
Heavy rains accompanied by wind and cool cloudy weather occurred on 
April 11, 12 and 13. At this time, indications are that blight will 
probably cause serious losses in this area as the crop is two to three 
weeks late, and prectically no growers are equipped for spraying or 
dusting. -- C. Edgerton, Louisiana sgricultural Experiment Station. 
Avril 15. 4 


TCMATC BLIGHTS IN ENGLAND 


I. "I. Selman 


Early blight (Alternaria solani) is uncommon on outdoor tomatoes in 
this country. A few scattered cases have occurred during the last. few 
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years, but it ‘has not been recorded. on tomatoes under glass. 


Late blight (Phytovhthora infestans) is much more common on outdoor 
tomatees and 1946 was a particularly bad year, when complete loss of 
erop occurred in many Late blight very rarely occurs under 
glass. 


Control methods vary and one of the commonest.in the past was : epeay- 
ing with Rordeaux Yixture. This marks the fruit, however, and the 
more popular material now is colloidal copper (e.g. Bouisel) which 
does not disfigure the fruit so badly. Yellow copper oxide (Perenox) 
is also used as a spray. In every case the spray must be applied be- | 
fore the disease appears and repeated at intervals according to weath- dae 
er conditions and growth of the plant. 


The only forcing variety which has so far been recorded as resl.svayt 
to late blight is Vetomold. 


CHESHUNT RESSARCH STATICY 


PROGR=SS REPORT TCBACCC BLUE MOLD 


The following reports have been transmitted through S. A. Wingard, 
Chairman of the Tobacco Blue: Mold Committee. 


FLORIDA: Reports indicated that blue mold was generally distri- 
buted in the flue-cured area by the middle of March. On March 5, re- 
cent infectior was found in a new burned bed in the cigar wrapper area, 
_ indicating that svores were being distributed rather widely. 


According to the limited reports from the flue-cured area, the situ- 
ation with regard to damage and success in control with Fermate dust 
is similar to that reported from Georgia (see below). Some farmers 
have reported satisfactory control by following the recommended sched- 
ule; a few state that they have observed no signs of blue mold. 

Others have stated emphatically that the Gust did no good, even when. 
they used heavier dosages or a dust with higher percentage than 15% 
dust. The few observations made in beds where poor control was ob- 
tained indicate that the dust was applied improperly; in other cases 
dusting was not started until blue mold became well established. 


Many tobacco plants are being grown in Broward and Palm Beach Coun- 
ties by Florida farmers and farmers from other States. Blue mold has” 
not been reported from that section, and there seems to be « mad rush 
to obtain any plants that have not been contracted for. -- ‘Y. B. 
Tisdale; Florida Agricultural Exoeriment Station, Gainesville. From 
reports of March 18, Avril 4 
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GUORGIA: .Climax of .the most trying and destructive blue mold 
attack in Georgia history, has just passed.. Blue mold continued very 
active throughout March and. all lantbeds have been affected to some 
degree. In most of the flue-cured beds the peak was prolonged over 
the first three weeks of March.: . Tempers tures continue submornal. 
Tobacco plants are still small. and have not completely recovered fron 
disease. Blue mold continues active on.the few remaining plants in 
untreated. check beds in which.the peek was reached in February. The 
small seedlings. have heen. unable to recover during the unseasonable 
cold weather, and more of them have been lost each week. The majority 
of growers will not have »lants large enough to set until Avril 15, if 
then. April first: estimate is that.over 70 percent of the flue-cured 
plants have been lost, owing »crimarily to mold and cold danage, de- 
spite the fact that more spraying and dusting has been done than ever 
before. There are enough plants left to set the allotted acreage, pro- 
vided they are evenly distributed and favorable weether versists during 
the next six weeks. Damage has been much less in the shade area where 
the disease has not yet run its complete course. A 


Approximately 75 percent of observed plantbeds have been sprayed (or 
dusted) to some extent, with varying results. Growers who used more 
than the recommended amounts of Fermate secured best control. Their 
beds are in good condition, with no evident disease damage. Those who 
said they used exactly the recommended amounts generally obtained some- 
what less satisfactory results, with considerable plant loss in many 
instances. Those who used less amounts than recommended secured little, 
if any, apparent disease control. Many of those who practiced no treat- 
ment, or who used nitrate of soda or epsom salts, lost 100 »vercent of 
their plants. The situation became most critical in early larch when 
Fermate supplies were exhausted and no more could be made available. 

No Fermate came into the State after January, except for small insuffi- 
cient shipments in March. Consequently the spray and dust programs had 
to be discontinued on many farms just before the disease peak was 
reached. Fermate gave little residual protection there. Only thos- 
growers who originally purchased much more material than was. considered 
necessary for seasonal needs have been able to treet regularly through 
the. season. Owing to the prolonged attack, about twice the usual nun- 
ber of spray end dust applicetions have been necessary this year. It 
is now too early to discontinue treatments. No plants have been lost. 
in the. Tifton test beds sprayed with Fermate at the 3-vound and 4- 
pound per 100-gallon rate, or dusted with 15% Fermate at the rate of 

1 to 3.1/2 pounds pat 100 yards at cach application, according to re- 
commendations. It is apparent that most growers have not learned how 
to spray or dust efficiently, and thet they can secure good blue mold 
protection only when they use increased amounts of.fungicide. -- John 
G. Gaines, Division of Tobacco, “edicinal and Svecial Crons, U. S. 
Bureau of Plent Industry, ee ™~ Agricultural Enginecring, Tifton, 
Georgia. be 
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_ SOUTH CARCLIVA: Cold weather has continued throughout March 
with consequent very slow germination and slow plant growth. Plents 
are delayed generally three to four weeks later than normal for. this 
area. During a survey on March 23 in Horry and Merion Counties, the 
majority of beds had plants barely visible up to the square stage. 

Only an occasional bed had plants as large as a dollar, representing. 
early beds that escaped cold injury, and most of these contained only 

5 to 25 percent stands of the larger plants. Practically all such beds 
were reseeded énd axeieues good stands of young omens are now in 
prospect. 


mold has continued to develov March with favorable. mois- 
ture conditions; however, cold weather and lack of »lants has slowed 
its soread. While blue mold is generally distributed in the South 
Carolina area, it has not yet appeered in many commmnities. Reliable 
reports indicate that many growers are using Fermate dust and are ef- 
fectively checking the disease. At least 100 tons of Fermate dust 
have been distributed.in:South Carolina, and are now in the hands of 
growers who hed the foresight to make early purchases. - “equests for 
Fermate continue heavy, although supplies of South Caroline distribu- 
tors are now exhausted and there is no encouragement that further 
supplies can be delivered. -- T. “J. Graham, Division of Tobacco, ifedi- 
cinal and Special Crops, J. 5. Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engi Pee Dee Exneriment Station, Florence. 

Varch 23 


NORTH CAPCIIVA: Since “arch 7 and up to the first week "s April 
temperatures were below the ontimum for the development and soread of 
blue mold [Peronospora tabacina] in North Carolina. Following this 
cool veriod temperatures rose: to the 7C's and 80's, April 6-8, with 
warm weather and dry winds continuing for 2 few days. 


On Avril 7 and 8 a survey was mede in several of the southeestern 
counties. At that time blue mold was found to be generally distritu- 
ted-in Columbus, Prunswick, Bladen, and Robeson (southern half) Coun- 
ties, and considerable damage to plants of various sizes was occurring 
in untreated beds. - Many of the older plants that escaped col? injury 
have been killed by blue mold. The disease was also found in isolated 
beds in Craven, Sampson, and Lenoir Counties, but little damage had ° 
occurred st thst time. No further revorts have been received since 
this survey was made. Since April 13 we have had the first optimum 
temperature and moisture relations for develooment of blue mold that we 
‘have had in North Carolina this year. Predictions indicate weather con- 
ditions favorable to blue mold miy continue through this week. If so, 
en epinhytotic msy occur in Eastern North Csrolina within several days. 


Those groweg who were able to obtain Fermate and who started sprey- 
ing before blue mold was present are getting good results, Seventy- 
five percent of the Morth Carolina growers (the largest figure in blue 
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mold history) are interested in controlling blue mold this year, but 
“an acute shortage of Fermate and other materials is greatly handican- 
ping this program. A small quantity of Cuprocide 54Y has been routed 
from the back of dealers' shelves. This end Yellow Cuprocide are being 
used. by a few growers. They are substituting 1 pint of 70% rubbing 
alcohol to 5C gallons of bismuth spray for the recommended (but unavail- 
able) Vatsol spreader. A few growers have been using the varadichlor- 
obenzene fumigation treatment. From Columbus County comes this story 
which points out one of the weaknesses of this treatment: At one loca- 
tion good control with Fermate was obtained while the fumigation treat- 
ment in a nearby bed was a failure. Temperatures were too cool for 
prover volatilization of the psra-crystals. 


As reported earlier, a large percentage of beds in the southeastern 
area were reseeded because of cold injury to first seedlings. On 
April 7 and 8 most of these plants were in the "square" stage with 
stands generally good. Devending uvor weather conditions and blue 
mold attacks, there should be sufficient plants for setting the normal 
‘acreage in Eastern North Carolina, but transplanting will be delayed 
two to three weeks. A few growers heve plants that will be ready for 
setting at about the normal time. -+ Howard R. Garriss, Extensior: Plant 
Pathologist, State Station, Raleigh. _Aoril 


EXPERIMENTAL CAST OF LEAF RUST OKLAHOMA FO? 1917 


K, Starr Chester and D. A. Preston 


In 1942 there was proposed a basis for forecasting wheat leaf rust 
[Puccinia rubigo-vera var. tritici] .destructiveness, based on condi- 
tions as of April 1. This has been followed by reguler April 1 fore- 
casts of leaf rust development in Oklahomal. The forecasts, ranging 
from prediction of epiphytotic rust in 1945 to very light rust in 1944, 
in each case have been borne out by subsequent rust development. This 
usually has not been confined to Cklahome but has had a counterpart in 
_more northern wheat areas, for which Cklahoma's 6,000,000 acres of wheat 

furnish windborne inoculum. 


_ The 1946 forecast was for late rust, somewhat heavier than in a "nor- 
mal year", but not reaching the epiphytotic destructiveness of 1938 or 
1945. This proved to be the case. Cn average wheat in Oklahoma, rust 
became abundant on the flag leaves when the wheat was submature. A 
similar situation evidently existed in Kansas, where 0. 0. Johnston re- 
ported 2 heavy infection but occurring so late that it did. not result 


lPlant Disease R ter 26: 21 1942; 1. 143, 1942; 28: 28C- 


Plant Disease Reporter 3C: 278-279, 1946 
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in the damage suffered in 1945. Far to the north, Stakman? -lso record- 
ed 1946 as 4 season in which leaf rust ws not very destructive. 


In the fall of 1946 there was an unusually heavy evivhytotic of leaf 
rust on the new crop4, This maintained itself in Oklahoma until early 
January, when there was a severe freeze, the temperatures dropving sud- 
dently to -16° F. after a period of mild weather. This all but -wiped 
out the overwintering rust. On one observation vlot of early-vlanted 
Pawnee wheat which was yellowed with a concentration of 50 to 60 per- 
cent leaf rust in December, very few pustules could be found on January 
12, and none at all on January 19, January 26, and February 10. 


On later planted Pawnee and Tenmarg wheat, where the rust was lighter 
in December, there was better rust survival following the January 
freeze, but throughout January, February, and March the concentretion 
remained low. In the Tenmarq plot which served as an observation plot 
for periodic rust counts, readings were made of 100 random lower leaves 
at 10-day intervals. These readings showed the following average num- 
bers of pustules per lower leafs January 12, 2; January 17, 4; January 
26, 2; February 1, 2.12; February 10, 2.84; February 19, 3.32; “March 1, 
3.72; March 11, 1.71; March 21, 0.42; March 31, 2.08. On this last 
date there was less than one-half as much as on the corresponding date 
in 1946. This failure of leaf rust to increase during March and the 
low level of infection at the end of March is correlated with very dry 
weather during this period in Oklahoma. 


That the low level of rust was characteristic of the State as a whole 
was confirmed by an inspection of wheat in 20 leading Oklahoma wheat 
counties, made by the junior author Merch 27 to 30. In terms of the 
Cobb rust scale, the following percentages of rust were found in the in- 
dicated counties:. Beaver, 0; Harner, C3; Woods, 0; Alfalfa O-trace; 
Grant, 0; Kay, ©; Yoodward, 0; Noble, C; Dewey, ©; Kingfisher, 0; Logen, 
Q; Custer 0; Canadian, O-trace; Washita, 0-5; Comanche, Tillman, 
1-10; Kiowa, C-1C0; Grady, 0; Harmon, C-5; and Jackson, 0-5. 


The rust, in general, was very much lighter than at the same time in 
1946, and no rust carryover from the 1916. fall epinhytotic wos ob- 
served. In numerous cases the same fields were examined as in the fall. 
In such fields the rust in the fall had been very abundant, and evi- 
dence of this was easily found in dead leaves bearing many dead rust 
pustules, but no living pustules were to be found. Throughout the re- 
gion surveyed the wheat was retarded about two weeks as comp2red with 
the same time in 1946. 


It is seen that the extensive survey confirms the intensive study, 


3cargill Crop Bulletin 21 (13): 13-14, 1946 
4Plant Disezse Reporter 31: 15-17, 1947 
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indicating a significantly lower concentration of rust April 1, 1947 
than in 1945 or 1946, although not as low.as in 1944. March rust 
development appears to be decisive, in Oklahoma, in determining the 
subsequent-rust damage, the weather from April onward having little 
effect in altering the rust prospects of April l. 


From these findings it is concluded that 1947 in Oklahoma will be 
a year of no more than normal leaf rust. There is no indication that 
the rust will become seriously destructive, though it may well become 
fairly abundant as the crop approaches maturity. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
April 1 | 
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SUIDMARY OF CCCPERATIVE TESTS OF COTTON SEED TREATMENTS -- 1946 
Coonerators: C. H, Arndt, L. ™. Blank, S$. G. Lehman, D. C. Neal, . 


J. T. Presley, W. W. Ray, C. H. Rogers. D. M.. Simpson, 
A. L. Smith, and V. H. Young 


Cotton seed treatments were compared in two tests in 1946. In the 
"B-Test" Du Pont 1452F and Dow-9B were compared at a rate of 3 g./kg. 
(1.5 oz./bu.) on fuzzy, fuzzy-matted, lightly-reginned, lightly- 
reginned matted, heavily-reginned, and acid-delinted seed. The re- 
sults: for 14 plantings in 9 States are summarized in Tables 2 and 3. 


In the second, or "C-Test", the treatments listed in Table 1 were 
compared in part in ll pactanes on two or more kinds of seed, Tables 
4 and 3. 


Table 1. Treatments compared in "C-Test", 


60% dimethylol urea, and: 
13% Pyrax ABB 


: : Dosage 
Dust : Active ingredient :g./kg. 
: : 
1 - Du Pont 1452F : 7.7 ethyl mercury 3 
: sulfonanilide 
: : 
2 - Du Pont 1452F (15%) : As above and ferric dimethyl : 
and Fermate (85%) : dithiocarbamate : 10* 
3 - SCC-663. : 5% mercury trichloroethylene : 3. 
4, - Dow-9B : 50% Zn 2-4-5 trichlorophenate : 3 
5 - Dow-9B (15%) plus Dow-5, : 
or chloranil, (85%) : : 10* 
: : 
6 - Dow-9B (167) plus : As above and Zn dimethyl : 
Zerlate (94°) : dithiocarbamate ¢ 10* 
7 - & dust comnosed of 167% : : 
paraformaldehyde, 10% : : 
benzoic acid, 1% Vatsol-K, : HCHC : 6 


oe 


* 10 g. per ig. aiatiy Sicteded the amount that would adhere to the 
fuzzy seed. 
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Table 4. C-Test 1946. Seedlings at final seedling count as percent 
of seeds planted. 


Locations® 


Led :GA2 : LA : MS :NC1 :NO2 : CK :SC19:SC2 :SC3 : TN 
LSD-1¢ 
1452F + : 
| Dow-98&5 68 599° 40 
Zerlate 64 @ 
HCHC 56 22 67 40° 53 55 
_ «Reginned-1 7 
1452F + 
Dow-9B 10 (83° 58 «69 
| HCHO 53 57 49 66* L7* 
Reginned-4 
1452F 77 70 
1452F + | 
Fermate 69 67* 
GCC-668 69 68 72 
Dow-9B- | 68 
Dow-938&5 70 67 
HCHO 7C 57 67* 
Delinted gb 
Th52F 715 86 . 90 
Fermate 57* 80 91 
Dow-9B 87 72 91 
Dow-9B&5 80 85 
HCHO 73* 


ese applica o all interactions o s - 
‘geet for OK Dp. Sntin for which the LSD for each kind of seed is indi- 
ca 


on same see 


at ed by und numbers. terisks indicate treatments better or 
a oorer than 113 nd seed. 
No LSD, data incomplete 
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“Table 5. O-Test 1946. Mean number of seedlings for each chemical 


- when more than one kind of seed (fuzzy and reginned, or fuzzy, 
reginned, and delinted) was planted, as percent of seeds 


planted. 

1452F_:Fermate:GCC-668: Dowe9B & 5 HCHO 
Ga2 6.8 70 63* 64 65 60* 
Ms 4.3 73 70 
Tn 9.6 


6 


® For explanation of code for locations see Table 1 
> Asterisks indicate chemicals better than or poorer than 1452F 


A lot of Stoneville 2B cottonseed, well infested by the anthracnose 


fungus, was used. The relative weishts of the several kinds of seed 


were as follows: fuzzy, 100; lightly reginned (R-1), 92.1; heavily re- 

ginned (8-4), 29.7; delinted, 96.7. The relatively high weight of the 

delinted seed was due to the removal of the floaters when the seed were 

delinted in a commercial delinting machine. Laboratory tests showed 

that 70 percent of the seed of the original lot were sinkers and that 

Men percent of viable seed for the sinkers was 85, and for the floaters, 
F 


There have been occasional reports of apparent iniury to cotton seed 
in reginning, especially when the gin is set for maximum removal of 
linters. In the heavily reginned seed used in these plantings consi- 
derable injury was obvious. In germination tests in the laboratory, it 
was found that about 30 percent of the seedlings derived from this seed 
had cotyledons with irregularly cut margins or had holes cut in them. 

In the Tennessee planting, where untreated seed of this tvpe was plant- 
ed, the percentages of emerged seedlings for the untreated fuzay, light- 


.ly reginned, and heavily reginned seed were 50, 52, and 30, respective- 


ly. However, the corresponding emergences of these same kinds of seed, 
when treated with the Du Pont 1452F were 66, 67, and 72 percent. Scar- 


ification of the seed in this instance apparently rendered the embryos 


of untreated seeds more susceptible to injury by pathogens. However, 
in the Mississippi and tre Hartsville, South Carolina ($03) vlantings, 
in which the above three untreated lots were p¥anted also, the number 
of surviving seedlings for each was about the same. Also, in the 
laboratory test, in which conditions for seedling inféction by the 
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“means for the six kinds of seed are compared, Table 3. Only on reginned- 
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anthracnose fungus were about ontimed. the emergence of the fuzzy and 


' the two reginned sublots were about the same, or 78 percent. After 14 


days there was one surviving healthy seedling for the fuzzy seed, 23 
for the reginned-1 seed, and 39 for the reginned-4 seed. Consequently, 
it would appear thet some environmental condition must b chhd been the 


 ennessee planting. 


‘Fuzzy and reginred-1 seed on which the lint had been matted by the 
application of a 2% aqueous solution of Methocel, a methylated cellu- 
lose, were included in the B-test to ascertain the possible effect of 
this treatment: on seedling emergence and the facility with which such 
seeds could be planted uniformly. The fungicidal dusts, Du Pont 1452F 
and Dow-9B, were applied at a rate of 1.5 g./kg. as a suspension in the 


. matting solution. Since this was only one-half the dosage applied to 


the other sublots, a similar amount of dust was applied after matting. 


The results obtained in the B-test, Table 2, indicate that Dow-9B and 


_ Du Pont 1452F were about equally effective, when the number of seedlings 


surviving until the final seedling count. is used as a criterion of ef- 
fectiveness. The mean number of seedlings for Du Pont 1452F was only a 
0.6 percent greater than the number for Dow-9B; and only in the TXl | f 
planting was the number for Dow-9B significantly smaller than the number ] 
for Du Pont 1452F. Their relative effectiveness.is similar when the 


matted seed was the difference between them as large as 4. In the 14 
plantings, there were only two instances of significant difference be- 
tween them, one in favor of each fungicide. 


Sublots of seed treated with dusts containing 20f, 30%, and 50% zinc . 
trichlorophenate were compared in several plantings in North and South 
Carolina, The 5C% dust tended to be slightly superior to the others; 


while the 2C% dust was greatly inferior in one planting. 


Delinted seed, owing to the removal of floaters, generally produced a 
greater number of seedlings than the other five kinds of seed. The 
means for the other five kinds (Table 2} ranged from 55.4 to ‘57. os a 
a difference of no practical significance. 


In the C-test Du Pont 1452F and Dow-9B were.again about equally effec- 
tive, witr the only significant difference between them in the Oklahoma 
planting, Table 4. The effectiveness of these two dusts was not im- 
proved by the addition of Fermate and Zerlate, Tables 4 and 5. Prelim- 
inary tests had indicated that neither of these dusts at dosages of 


10 g./kg. would eliminate infestation of the seed by the anthracnose 


fungus. The combination of Dow-98 and chloranil was not superior to 


- Dow-9B alone, except in the laboratory tests. The dosage of chloranil 


used may have been too high. The General Chemical Company dust #668 was 
generally not so effective as Du Pont 1,52F. Tests in North and South 
Carolina, in which the dust was applied at rates of 1.5, 3, and 6 g./kg., 
indicated that the 6 g./kg. dosage, generally, may be slightly more ef- 
fective than lower dosages. The dust containing paraformaldehyde and 
dimethylol urea, generally, was less effective than the better treat- 
ments. 

COTTON SEEDLING DISEASE COMMITTEE 
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1946 SUMVARY ON FUNGICIDE TESTS: CCRRECTION 


In preparing the material for the 1946 Summation of Nation-"lide 
Results with Newer Fungicides, which has just been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form, an error crept in on page 6, in the listing of fungi- 
cides. The committee regrets the error and asks that all recipi- | 
ents of uncorrected copies make the necessary ‘correction. Com- — 
pounds 337 and 341 should be listed as coming from Carbide and 
Carbon not from Goodrich Chemical Co. -- 
Howard P. Barss, Cha n, Special Committee on Summarizing 


Fungicide Results, Potomac Division, American Phytological Society. 


COMMON VS. INTTIALS - 
FOR THE DESIGNATION OF NEW FUNGICIDES 


%. Carl Knorr 


Let's cut out acting cute using initials to designate new chemicals. 
At one time the trick effectively humanized many long-syllabled chemi- 
cal names and made them stick in the layman's mind. But now it is 
only leading to confusion as more and more initials are being added 
to the list. At . present we already have (to mention a few): 


BHO (1,2,3,4,5,6, hexachlorocyclohexane) 
COCS (conper oxychloride sulfate) 
(1,2-dichloropropane & 1, 
_ DDD (dichlorodiphenyldichloroethane) 
DD? (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane) 
DNO (dinitro-ortho-cyclohexylphenol) 
DNCC (dinitro-ortho-cresol) 
{ethylene dibromide) 
EDS (ethylene dichloride) 
REDE (ethylene dichloride emulsion) 
FDDC (ferric dimethyldithiocarbamate) 
HOCH (1,2,3,4,5,6, hexachlorocyclohexane) 
HOH (1,2,3,4,5, hexachlorocyclohexane) 
HETP pata ethyl tetra phosphate) 
MTDS (morpholine thiuramdisulfide) 
PCH (piperonyl cyclohexenone) 
PDB (vara-dichlorobenzene) 
TOP (dichlorophenoxyacetic acid & trichlorophenoxy- 
‘acetic acid) 
TMTD (tetramethylthiuramdisulfide). 
2,4-D (2, L-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) 


The initial craze is making extension work: unnecessarily difficult. 
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It has returned numerous inquiries fromthe field such as: ‘That's 
tiie matter with this 2,4-D; it's not killing any of my flies?", and 


here ean’ “get some. ‘DDD to clean up hematodes?" 


have done more initialling than »lant 
and apparently they are now confronted with resultant difficulties, 
involving not only confusion but also legality. Witness a recent 
release by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in which "1068" is discussed as an inade- 
quate designation for 1,2,4,5, 6 17,8, 8-octachloro-4, 7-methario~3q sh, 
7,7,g-tetrahydroindane: 


"None of these descriptions or designations [1068, et al.] 
gives sufficient information to designate accurately the product or . 
inform the investigator in regard to its nature. The description and 
designations are also inadequate for labelling commercial insecticides 
containing the product to meet the requirements for interstate move- 
ment under the Insecticide Act of 1910. 


; "At conferences participated in by representatives of the 
comvanies producing the »vroduct, representatives of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Insecticide Division of the 
Production and Marketing Administration (both of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture) ,and the Food and Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency, information was developed as the nature of the pro- 
duct, including the name of principal chemical constituents. It wes 
agreed thet use of the long exact chemical name is impracticable and 
undesirable. It was also agreed to vropose and recommend the use of 
a short common name as a substitute, which would be defined and reg- 
istered with the U. S. Patent Office to preemot its use as a trade- 
mark name. It was further agreed that the name and definition would 
be submitted to interested organizations, particularly the American 
Association of Economic ee with recommendation that they 
adopt it as standserd." 


The name decided on in this case was "Chlordane". 


Plant pathologists, fortunately, have not gone into initalling to 
so great an extent, and it is hoped that hereafter when a common des- 
ignation is to be given new chemicals, easily remembered common names 
will be chosen rather than jumbles of letters which at best mean some- 
thing only to a chemist. The consequences of initialling can be high- 
ly unfortunete in the field,.as when 2,4-D was used instead of DDT for 
the control of moth. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY: AND PLANT PATHOLOGY 
MICHIGAN STATE CCLLEGE, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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' UNNECESSARY AND CONFUSING USE CF THE WORDS 
WEPIPHYTOTIC™ AND "EPIPHYTCLCGY" 


H. R. Rosen 


y For quite a few years the writer has been weiting for some one who 

E can claim to be a good student of languages to call attention to the 
confusion brought about by the use of the words "epiphytotic" and 
"epivhytology". Simce no such student to my knowledge has done so, 
I believe it is time for a lesser light to flicker. 


Shank nates were introduced because some of our eastern friends, 
sticklers for purity in language usage, found the words "epidemic" 
and "epidemiology" obnoxious when applied to plants because of their 
etymology. "Demos" to them could mean only one thing so they chose 

"epinhytotic" and "epinhytology." 


Unhavvily, there have existed for many years the well recognized 
botanical terms "epiphyte" and "epiphytic", so what. do "eniphytotic" 
_ and “epiphytology" mean -- a study of epiphytes? 


Furthermore, the English language is such that the etymology of a 
word often bears no relationship to its currently recognized meaning. 
és The dictionary is full of such words. For example, we use the word 
= "book" without any regard for the fact that it is derived from 
buch(e), beech (bark). So why object to "epidemic" or "epidemiology" 
when applied to plants? 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERINENT STATION, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


NCTSS PLANT DISSASES 


WINTER KILLING CF CATS IN TEXAS 
BY TH® FREEZE IN JANUARY, 1947 


By I. ¥. Atkins 


Since my last report on February 3 (PDR 31: 171-173. Apr. 15), 

‘ covering the winter killing of oats by the January freeze, I have had 
the opvortunity to see a considerable nortion of the territory that 
grows oats in the central part of the State. My earlier estimates were 
too low. The area from Denton eastward to Greeville and south as far 
as Hill County lost approximately 80 percent of their oats. This area 
grew some 350,00C acres in 1939. The acreage that survived is badly 
thinned so that low yields may be expected. It is estimated that per- 
haps half of the acreage was replanted to spring oats; the remaining 
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acreage will be used for other crops. My estimates for the Rolling 
Plains area were entirely too conservative. Although they had snow 
cover, oats were seriously damagedin many fields and recovery also has 
been slow. This additional area of damage, which covers most of the 
Rolling Plains area and represents an acreage of perhaps 500,000 or 
more, was damaged from a trace to as much as 60 percent. Perhaps an 


estimate of an average of 30 percent would not: be greatly in error. 


This area of damage would include that in Central Texas south of the 
area of heavy damage, perhaps as far south as Austin or Temple. Meed- 
less to say the loss to farmers is very great. Losses include not | 
only that from complete killing but from reduced yields of 211. surviv- 
ing stands, cost cf replanting, reduced yields of spring planted oats, 
and possible higher losses from rust because of thin stands and late 
maturity. Although some losses occurred in barley and wheat, these 
are minor compared. to oats in this area. 

DIVISION OF C™REAL CROPS AND DISEASES, U. S$. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUS- 
TRY, SOILS, A'D AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, DENTON, TEXAS. March 15 


UNUSUAL WEATHER CAUSES SSVER@ STEM-ROT INJURY 
ON ALFALFA AND CLCVER IN VIRGINIA 
By S. B. Fenne and. 2. G.. Henderson 


Severe Steam from stem-rot caused by Sclerotinia trifoliorun has. 
been observed in several parts of the State. The most. severe injury 


. occurred in the Piedmont and Tidewater areas of Eastern Virginia. In 


some cases, a 50 percent loss in fall plantings of alfalfa and clover 
was observed. The loss from stem-rot has been greatly increesed by 
the unusual weather conditions this year -- early warm February tem- 
peratures, followed by a long,cold spell in March and April. 


Williamsburg alfalfa, a new strain developed by the Virginia Exper- 
iment Station, appears to be somewhat reistant to stem-rot. In the 
Experiment Station plots at Nilliamsburg, this strain appears to be 
much more thrifty than other strains, and could be recognized from a 
distance, because of the thicker and greener stands. 

VIRGINIA EXTENSION SERVICE AND VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


IS THE RICHARD PETERS PEAR RESISTANT TO FIREBLIGHT? 
By H. R. Rosen 
In 1944. attention was directed to the fact that the Richard Peters 


pear, with a quality of fruit comparable to that.of Bartlett, which 
had been reported as highly resistant to fireblight [Grwinia amylovora] 


in Pennsylvenia, had also shown resistance to this disease in Arkansas 
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(56th Anh. Rept., p. 11, 1944). This conclusion was based upon a com- 
parison of the amount of blight shown by this variety contrasted with 
that on a number of standard commercial varieties when subjected to 
natural as well as artificial infections. 


In view of the fact that some notice was taken of this revort by the 
horticultural press and numerous individuals, it is necessary to note 
that a single tree, representing a cleft graft made on a 4-year old 
Kieffer in 1938, has. developed a large typical fireblight canker on the 
trunk of the Richard Peters wood that has been oozing rather copiously 
with characteristic exudate during the past week or two (March 28 to 
April 7, 1947). This trunk canker apparently represents an infection 
initiated on a water sprout in May, 1946. Since such sprouts had pre- . 
viously shown infections on this variety without extending into the 
limbs or trunk, no more attention was given to this single infection 
until December. By that time the disease had spread to the main trunk 
in the area where the graft had been made, and while it extended about 
oné foot upward in the form of a blackish canker involving the whole 
circumference, it did not extend downward into the Kieffer stock. 


“hile the finding of a single trunk canker on Richard Peters offers 
insufficient evidence for the degree of susceptibility to fireblight, 
it does indicate that the writer's previous claim for resistance in 
this variety may be questioned. 

ARKANSAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIME'T STATIC 


APPLE SCAB ASCOSPCR ABNCRMALLY EARLY IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By C.. Foyd 


This is true at least in certain orchards. In no previous season 
has there been observed’ so many fully developed perithecia of the scab 
fungus [Venturia inaequalis], ready to discharge spores, at: such early 
bud stages. Furthermcre, in all such cases of abnormally advanced 
stages of perithecial development, evidence was observed of ascosvores 
having reached maturity in the late fall. Some were dead, and togeth- 
er with the asci bearing them were in various stages of disintegration. 
In the same perithecia were many immature asci in perfectly normal con- 
dition. It looks as though the early dropping of scabbed leaves last 
fall, and the long, mild fall season following it, vroved favorable for 
full develonment of some et least in the damper 
in the orchards. 


With an unusually wane carryover of ‘the scab fungus, and the early, 
maturity of ascospores as compared with fruit bud development,there is 
likely to be a greater need than in most past seasons for a fungicide 
at delayed dormant. In many orchards ascospores will be ready to shoot 
as soon as any green tissue is exposed, -Hence in orchards with a prom- 


~*“dnent carrpver of scab, particularly where a ground spray of. a dinitro 


- fungicide has not been applied, greater care than usual should be ob- 
served to keep cluster buds and sour leaves protected from the late 
delayed dormant bud stage onward. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLAGE, AMHERST 
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Freeman Weiss 


AGRIMONTA (ROSACEAT)* 


AGRIMONIA spp. , AGRIMCNY. Perennial herbs of woodlands and waste 
ground in the Eastern and Central States to Fla. end Tex. A. 
EUPATCRIA L. (1), of Eurové, is cult. as a drug olant; A. 
MCLLIS (Torr. & Gray) Britton (A. pubescens ‘fallr.) (2); and 
Feasts Michx. (3) are wildlife food plants; other. spp. 


Cercospora sp,, leaf snot. Ill. (1) 
Peronospora potentillae By. (P. agrimoniae Svd. ex Gum. ), downy 

mildew. N.Y., “is. Iowa, Wis. (2,4); Wis. (3); N.Car. (1) 

decidua Ell. Kell., leef spot. N.Car., Wis. (3); 
Wis. (4 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Pex. (2,4) 

Puccinia agrimoniae Arth. (II?, ITI), rust. Mo. (2). 0 and I 
unknown. 

Pucciniastrum agrimoniae (Schw.) Trenz. (II,III), rust. General 
on native spp. as (2), (2) and others from Me. to Fla., N. Mex., 
Colo., and N.Dak. O and I unknown, 

Septoria agrimoniae Roum., leaf snot. Mo. (1); Iowa (2); “is. 
(3); Ind., -N.Y., N.Car., Wis. (4). ? 5S. agrimoniae- 
eupatoriae Bomm. & Rouss 

Sphaerctheca humuli (DC.) Burr., nowderv mildew. Mass. to N.Car., 
Nebr., and Wis. (1,2,3,4) d 


Mosaic -- unidentified virus. N.Y. (4) 


ARUNCUS (RCSACEAE) 


ARUNCUS SYLVESTER Kostel., GOATS-FEAFD. Tall perennial of woodlands, 
mostly at high altitudes, in the East and Pacific Northwest; 
sometimes srown for ornament, 


Cercospora sp., spot. Ore. 
Leptospheeria erunci Zeller, on stems. Cre. 
Ramularia ulmariee Cke., leaf spot. Alaska. 


* The genera of this family céntsininre shrubs and trees were covered 
in earlier sections of this List: POR vols. 24-26. 
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DALIBARD’ (RCSACEAE) 


DALIBARDA REPENS L., DE“DROP. Low perennial of woodlands in the 
‘Eastern and North Central States, sometimes grown in rock gar- 


dens. 


Phyllachora dalibardae (Pk.) Sacc., on leaves. N.Y. 
Septoria dalibardae Pk., leaf spot. Me., Mich., N.H., N.Y., Vt. 


DRYAS (ROSACEAE) 


DRYAS spd., DRYAD. Low evergreen herbs, or somewhat woody, of high 
altitudes in the Northeastern States end Pacific Northwest; 
wildlife food olants an} also grown in rock gardens. 


Massarina dryedis Rostr., on leaves. Alaska 
Mycos haerella ootheca (Sacc.) Magn.; on leaves. Alaska. 


DUCHSSNZA (RCSACEAE) 


DUCHES"=A INDICA (Andr.) Focke, MOCK-STRAWBERRY. Trailing nerennial 
of India, naturalized in waste ground in the Bastern and Scuth- 
ern States; sometimes used for ornament or ground cover and 
furnishes food for wildife. 


Frommea obtusa (Strauss) Arth. var. duchesnea Arth. (0,I,II,IIT),. 
rust. K.H. to Fla. and Ky. 

Peronospora votentillae DBy., downy mildew. N.Car. 

Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. & Zll.) Sacc., leaf snot. Va. 


FILIPENDULA (RCSACEAS) 


FILIPENDULA spp., MEADOWSYEST. Tall perennials of meadows and 
prairies, grown for ornament. F.. RUBRA (Hill) Robinson (1) 
ranges from Pa. to Ga. and Iowa; F. ULVARIA (L.) Maxim. (2), 
of Europe, is escaped from gardens in the Northeastern States; 
F. PURPUREA (3), of Japan, is.cultivated. 


Cylindrosporium sp., leaf soot. Conn. (2,3) — 

Septoria ulmariae Oud., leaf spot. Conn. (2) 

Sohaerotheca humruli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Ind., N.Y., (1); 
aa Vt. (1,2) 

‘Triohregmium ulmariae (Hedw. f.) Link (0,I,II,III), rust. Ine. 
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FRAGARIA (ROSACEAE) 


FRAGARTA CEILCENSIS Duchesne var. SA Bailey, STRA'VBERRY. 
Modern cult. vars. of strawberries are complex hybrids derived 
from F. vesca L. (Eurovean or Alpine s.), F. chiloensis 
(Pacific Coast s.), and F. virginiana Duchesne (Virginia s.). 
Grown throughout the U.S. in gardens, the princival commercial 
: * producing areas ‘are in La., Ark., Tenn., Ore., Mich.; and 
generally, from Md. to N.Car. and Mo.; also the Pscific Coast. 


Alterneria sp., assccieted with bleck-root and root rot. Uteh. 

Aphelenchoides besseyi Christie, summer dwarf, "crimp", Chiefly 
in the Southeastern and Gulf States, renorted also from Ark., 
Calif., Del., Ill., Tex. 

A. frageridce (Ritz.-Bos) Christie, spring dwarf (red-vlant, ? 
"cauliflower", in Europe). Mass. to Fla. and Tex.; also 4rk., 
Calif., Mich., Tenn., ‘Wash.. 

Armillaria mellea Vahl ex Fr., mushr oom root rot. Calif., Ore., 
Wash. 

(Ascochyta colorata Pk. and A. fragarize Sacc.):. ‘Dinlocarpon — 
earliana 

Botrytis cinerea Pers. ex Fr., Botrytis blight, gray-mold rot 

of fruit. General. 

~Cercosnora so., leaf spot. La. 

Cladosporium herbarum Lk. ex Fre, with black root. 

Ore. Cosmopolitan as secondary leaf and fruit mold. 
Colletotrichum frageriae A.N.Brooks, anthracnose (on petioles and 
stolons). Fla. 

Coniothyrium spp. (in part, ©. fuckelili Sacc.), associated with 
black root. Mich., N.Car., Okls., Utah. See also Leotosnhzeria. 

Cylindrocladium scoparium Morg., root rot. Tenn. 

Dendrophoma obscurans (Ell. & Ev.) H.W.Anderson, leaf blight, 
angular leaf spot. Mass. to Fla., Tex., and Nebr.; 3iso 
Mich., Minn., Ore. 

Diachsee leuccnotia (Bull.) Rost., slime mold on stolons and 
foliage. Calif., Ill.,.Kans., Le., Miss., Mo., Tenn., Tex. 

Diplocarvon esrliana (Ell. & Ev.) olf, leaf seccrch. General. 

- Divlodia sp., root rot (? setondery). Fla. 

Ditylenchus di»vseci (Kuehn) Filiv.,'leef and stem nematode. 
Calif , N.Car., Ore., ? Tex., Wash. : 

Erwinia carotovora (L.R.dones) Sollend, soft rot. Mass. 

Fuligo sentica (L.) Weber, slime mold on stolons and folisge. 

Iowa, Kens., Minn., Nebr., N.J., Tex., Wash. 
Fusarium associated with blac’ root ‘and root rot but, vatho- 
‘genicitr unnroved. Reportéd in most ‘woerry districts -- 
_ Southerstern, Eastern, and Centr-1-Stctes, Pacific Northwest. 

Specific identification ususlly leckin? but F. orthoceras 
App. & Wr., and F. o. ver. longius (Sherb.) Yr. (= F. oxysporum 
Schlecht. em. Snyder & Hansen) have been revorted in Md. end 
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cont. 
Utah; F. solani yes ) Anp. & Wr. in Utah. 

Gloeosporium sp. (? G. fragariee (Lib.) Mont.), leaf soot. 

Til., Mass., Pa. Associated with black-root: Mich., N.Car., 
Uteh. G. fragariae is generally considered a synonym of 
Divlocarpon earliana. 

Gnomonia fragariae Klebahn, on dead leaves. MJ. 

(Hainesie lythri (Desm.) Yoehn.): Pezizella oenotherae. - 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. General in the 

Southern States from N.Car. to Fla. and Tex.; also reported in 
Ariz., Calif., Iowa, Kans., Md., Vass., Mich., Wash. 

Leptosphaeria coniothyrium (Fckl.) Sacc., associated with’ black 
root. Ore. See also Coniothvrium. 

- (Marssonina fragariae (Sacc.) Klebahn): Diplocarnon earliana 

Mucilago snongicsa (Leyss.) Morg., slime mold on stolons and foli- 
age. Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., Ckla. 

Mycosphaerella fragariae (Tul.) Lindau, common leaf spot, blacks 
seed disease. General 

M. louisianae Plakidas, purvle leaf spot. La., Miss., N.Car. 
Perhaps identical with Sohaerella earliana Wint. 

Neotylenchus abulbosus Steiner, in buds. Calif. 

Olpidium brassicae (Wor.) Dang., associated with black root. 
Utah, ? Ore. 

Orobanche sp., broom-rape (parasitic on roots) Wash. 

(Patellina fragariae F.L.Stevens & Peterson): Pezizella oenotherae 

Penicillium spp., secondary fruit rot, sometimes associated with 
black-rcot. Ida., Ore., N.¥., Utah, Wash. 

Peronosnora fragariae Roze & Cornu, downy mildew. Towa. 

- Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. & Ell.) Sacc., tan rot of fruit, second- 
ary rot of.leaves and stolons, Chiefly in the South from Md. 
to Fla. and Okla., also Ill., Me., Ohio, Ore., Wis., Alaska. 
Associated with black-root or root rot in Mich., Okla., Ore., 
Tenn. 

Phoma spp. (in part Dendrophoma obscurans), on leaves, stolons, 
and roots. Conn., Fla., Ida.; Ill., Ind., Iowa, N.J., N.Car., 
Ohio 

Phyllosticta fragaricola Desm. & Rob., on leaves. Conn., Fla., 
Ind., Iowa, N.J., N.Car. Perhaps a stage of Mycosphaerella 
fragariae. 

(P. obscurans (Ell. & Ev.) Tassi): Dendrovhoma obscurans, 

Physarum cinereum {Batsch) Pers.» slime mold on foliage and stolons. 
Til., Pebr., Rods 

Phytonhthora cactorum (Leb. & Cohn) Schroet., leather rot (fruit). 
Esnecially in the southern Mississippi bite Se and Gulf States; 
also Ariz., Md., Mich., Okls., Va. 

P, fragariee Hickman, red stele, brown-core cave rot. Me.. to Va., 
Okla., and Iowa; also Colo., Mich., Wis., and Pacific States. 

_ Pratylenchus pratensis (DeMan) Filip.,. root nematode. Tenn. 
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Pythium spp., root rot, ? black root. Fla., Ida., La., 
-Ore., Tenn.,:Utah, Wash. Lilac soft’ rot of Tenn. 
P. ultimum Trow, root rot. Calif. 
Ramuleria sop. (in part probably radiciéola (McAlp.) 
Wr.), root rot, ?black root. Ida., Cre., Wash. © 
(R. fregariae Pk,, R. tulasnei Sacc.): Mycosphaerella frazariae. 
Rhabdospora fregariae Aik., on old leaves. Md., N.Y. 
identicel with Septoria aci¢ulosa, ' 
i Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, root rot, ? black root. Witeaviead, 
especially in Pacific Northwest and northern strawberry dis- 
tricts, occasional southward, as Ariz., Fla., Tex. Also causes 
hard brown rot of fruit. general in the South, and bud rot 
during winter and early spring from Md. to Fla., La., and Ind. 
solani, is in Fla. 
hee Rhizopus spp. (chiefly R. stolonifer (Ehr. ex Fr. ) Lind, black: rot, : 
soft rot, leak (of fruit). Cosmopolitan. 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum (Lib.) DBy., crown rot. Md. to Fla., 
Tex., and Ill.; Calif., Iowa, Minn. ~ 


(Sclerotiopsis concava (Desm.) Shear & Dodge): Pezizella oenotherae. 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc., southern blight. Ala., Fla., N.Car., = 
Tex. 


Sentoria aciculosa Ell. & Bv., on old jeaves. Ill., Md., N.Y.., 

_ Va., W.Va. See also Rhabdospora fragariae 
Spnaercvsis sp., fruit rot. Colo., Ill. 
Spheerctheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. General in middle 

and northern districts, including the Pacific States; rare in 

the South but revorted from Als., Ark., Okla., Tex. Var. 
fulizinea (Schlecht.) Salm. also reported in Wash. 
We Stemohylium sn. (? S. botryosum “allr.), associated with black 

root. Ore. 

Verticillium albo-atrum eink. 2 & Berth., wilt. Calif., N.f., 
Ore.,; ? Verticillium sp., associated with blec' root, 
We is reported from Ida. 


Crinkle -- virus (Marmor fragariae Holmes, Fragaria virus 2 K.!. 

; Sm.). Calif., Ida., Ore., “ash.; also reported but not con- 
‘firmed in N.Y. and Okla. 

Leaf roll -- unidentified virus. Md., N.J., N.Y., Vt.: 

Stunt -- virus (Nanus cuvliformans, Fragaria virus 5 Zeller & 
Weaver). Ida., Ore. 
Witches'-broom -- virus (Nanus fragariae Holmes, virus» 
3 K.M.Sms) Ida., Mont., Ore., Mash. reported also in Minn. 
and N.J. but not confirmed.” 


: Yellow-edge (Xanthosis) -- virus (Marmor marginans Holmes, 
Fragaria virus 1 K.M.Sm.). Calif., Ore., Wash.; perhans also_ 
“ in Northeastern and Middle seigmee States when introduced from | 

Western States. 
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GEUM (ROSACEAE) 
_GEUM spv., AVES. 
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Fragaria cont. 
Black-root cause uncertain: in parasitic (see Pythium, 
Ramuleria, Rhizoctonia); in part. environmental and physio- 
logical, attributed to winter injury, defective drainage, and 
soil toxins. Widesnread, esnecially in middle and northern 
- strawberry districts; also Ale., Ariz., Fla., Colo., Tex. 
"Catface" -- fruit deformity attributed to insects (Lygus spp.) 
or mites (Tarsonemus spn.) Ida., N.Y. 
Dwarf (crimp). See Aphelenchoides besseyi. and A. fregariae 
Leaf variegation (Blakemore yellows, June yellows, gold disease, 
"mosaic" of some early reports)-chlorophyll deficiency occurring 
especially in Blakemore, Progressive and related vars. General. 


_FRAGARIA spp., NATIVE STRA" BERRIES as F. AMERICANA (Porter) Britton 


(1), F. PRACTEATA Heller (2), F. CHILOENSE Duchesne (3), F. 
VIRGINIANA Duchesne. (4). 


vexans leaf spot. (1,4) N.Y. (4) 

Dendrophoma obscurans (Ell. & Ev.)...Anderson, leaf spot. Conn., 
Ind., Md.,'N.Car. (4) 

Diplocarpon esrliana (Ell. & Ev.) Wolf, leaf scorch. Mo., Nebr. 
(1)3 Colo. N.Mex. (2); Calif., Ore. (3)5. Ga., Miss. , 
N.Car. 

Ditylenchus dipsaci (Kuehn) Filio., leaf rietm bade. Calif., Cre. (3) 

Fabraea dehnii (Rabh.) Nannf., on leaves. ‘Mont. (1°) 

Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. & Ell.) Sacc., leaf spot, fruit rot. 
Me., Md., N.J., N.Y., Wis. 

Mycosphaerella fragariae (Tul.) Lindeu, leaf spot. Gerieral (1, 
4); Colo., Utah (2); Alaska, Wash. (3) 

Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew. “lash. (2) 

Phyllosticta fragaricola Desm. & Rob., leaf spot. N.Car. (1) 

Rhabdospora fragariae Atk., on leaves. N.Y. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, root and stem rot. Wash. (3) 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc., southern ight. Fla. (1,4) 

Snhaerotheca humali (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Pa. (1), 
Alaska (3), Mass. (4) — 


Synchytrium aureum Schroet., leaf -gall. (4) 


Crinkle --.virus (Marmor fragarise Pragaria virus K.}. 
Sm.) Ores, (3) 


Perennial herbs of temrerate and subarctic regions, 


several of which are grown for ornament; in the U.S., chiefly 
forms of G. CHILOENSE Ralb. ex Ser. (1). Scme of the native 
American spn., which G. CANADENSE. Jacqu. (2), G,. 
MACROPHYLIUM Willd. (3), G. RIVALE L. (4), G. STRICTUM Soland. 
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Geum cont. 


in Ait. (5), TRIFLCRU! Pursi (6)5 L. 
Ms may be used in wild gardenss (4) also in pharma cognosy. 


ora gei. leaf spot. - Wiss (6) 
-Cylindrosporium gei Farl.,; leaf spot. N Wis. “(sp.) 
triffori H.C.Greene, Wis. (6) - 
Erysiphe polygoni DG., powdery mildew. Alaska (3) 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. (sp.) Calif. . 
Marsonia adunca Sacc.’, leaf spot. Mont., Wash. (3); Ida. (5) 
Peronospora potentillae DBy. (P. gei Syd. ex Gdum.), downy mildew. 
Calif. (1); Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Nebr., Wis. (2); Wis. 
& 4y5)5 Va. (sp.) 
Phyllosticta sp., leaf spot. Wis., W.Va. (2) 
Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Tex. (2,5) 
Puccinia sieversii Arth. (III), rust. OnG. rossii R. Br. in Colo. 
Ramularia gei (Fckl.) Lindau, leaf spot. Wis. (5,6); Mo. (sp.) 
Probably identical with Cercospora gel and perhavs with Cylin- 
drosporium gei and C. triflori; sine reported as Ovularia gei 
Eliass. 
Septoria gei Rob. & Desm., leaf spot. .I1l., Mich., Nebr. Ohio, 
Wis. (2); Vt., Wis., Wyo. (3); Yich., Wis. 055 Del., Mass., 
N.Y., Wis. (7); 111., Alaska (sp.) 
Sphaerotheca humaLt (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Ind., Md., 
Nebr., N.Dak., Ohio, ‘Vis. (2)3 Wash., “is. (3)5 Mich. 
Pa., Wash., Wis. (5); Ny es Wis. (7) 
Synchytrium aureum Schrcet., leaf gall. Wis. (2,5,7) 
Urocystis (?) waldsteiniae Pk., leaf smut. Mont., Wash. (6) 


GILLENTA (ROSACEAE) 
GILLENIA STIPULATA -(Muhl.) Trel., American ipecac (1), and G. trifol- 
iata (L/) Moench, bowmansroot (2). Perennial herbs of the 


Eastern and Central States southward, sometimes grown in wild 
gardens; (2) also used in pharmacognosy.. 


Gymnosporangium exterum Arth. & Kern. (0,I), rust. Ind:, Ky., 
Mo., N.Car. (1); Tenn., Va., W.Va. (2). Tit. on Juniverus 
virginiana L. 


-IVESIA (ROSACEAE) | 


-IVESIA spp. Perennial herbs of foothills in’ Ane Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific States, atetinies grown. in : 


Phragmidium horkeliae Garrett (It), rust. ‘On'I. gordonii (Hook. ) 
T.&G. ‘in Utah. - 
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Ivesia cont. 


P. ivesia Syd. (I,II,III). On I. serioleuca Rydb. in Calif. 
P. jonesii Diet. (O,I,II,III). On I. baileyi Wats. in Nev. and 
Ore.; I. gordmii in Utah. 


POTENTILLA (ROSACEAE) 


POTENTILLA spo., CINQUEFOIL, FIVE-FINGER. Mostly verennial or bien- 
nial herbs (exceot P. fruticosa) of many kinds, distributed 
throughout the U.S.; divided somewhat arbitrarily for the pur- 
pose of this list into (a) ornamental and phartaceutica] herbs, 
(co) renge plents of minor food value for livestock and wildlife 
or useful in erosion control, (c) miscellaneous native and in- 
troduced svv., sometimes weeds in cultivated ground; (d) P. 

fruticosa, a native shrubby sp. sometimes grown for ornament. 


(a) Ornamental and pharmaceutical snov., as P. ANSERINAL. (1) of 
Europe, P. ARGENTEA L. of Eurcpe and N. America (2), srown or 
collected for astringent constituents; P. GRANDIFLORA L. (2) 


of Europe and P. NEPALENSIS Hook. (4), of Asia, grown for orra- 
ment. 


Marssonina potentillae (Desm.) Magn., leaf spot. Calif., Colo., 
Mass., Mich., N.Mex., N.Y., Wis. (1); N.Mex. (2) 

Fabraea dehnii (Rabh.) Nannf., leaf spot. N.Y., Vt. (2) 

Peronospora potentillae DBy., downy mildew. N.J. (3,4) 

Phyllosticts anserinae Tehon, leaf snot. I11. (1) 

Ramularia arvensis Sacc., leaf spot. Wis., Alaska (1) 

Syhserotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. 


(b) Range plants, as P. FILIPES Rydb. (1), P. GLAUCCPHYLLA Lehm. (2) 
P. NUTTALLII Lehm. (3), and related spp. (4). Perennial or 
biennial herbs of mountain meadows in the “estern States, of 
some forage value to livestock and wildlife. 


Peronosvora potentillae DBy., downy mildew. ‘Wyo. (2) 

Phragmidium biloculare Diet. & Holw. (I,III), rust. “lash. (3,4); 
Calif., Ida. (4) 

P. ivesise Syd. (I,II,III), rust. On all the listed spp. within 
their range from Mont. to Colo., Calif., and Wash. 

Sphaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Ore., “lash. (1) 


(c) Weeds and wildlife food plants, as P. CANADENSIS L. (1), P. 
MONSPELIEYSIS L. (2), P. NORVECICA L. (3), P. PALUSTRIS Scop. 
(4), and others (5); most are rich in tannin. 


Cercospora comari Pk., leaf snot. N.Y. (4) 
Discosia potentillae Tehon, leaf spot. Ill. (1) 
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Potentilla cont. 

Fabraea dehnii (Rabh.) Nannf., leaf spot. Vt. to Miss., Mo. and 
N.Dak. (2,3) 

Frommea obtusa (Strauss) Arth. (0,I,II,III), rust. Me. to S.Car., 
Ark., and Minn. 

Marssonina potentillae (Desm.) Magn., leaf spot. Wis. (1,2,4,5); 
Mich. (2); Calif., Wash. (5) 

ee sp. (Sphaerella potentillae Oud.) Colo. (1), Minn. 

2 

M. innumerella (Karst.) Schroet., on leaves. Wis. (4) 

Peronospora potentillae DBy., downy mildew. Mass. to Md., Kans., 
and Wis. (2,3); N.Dak. (5) 

Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. & Ell.) Sacc., leaf blight. Va. (1) 

Phragmidium ivesiae Syd. (I,II,III), rust. Colo., Mont. (2) 
N.Y., Pa. Wis. (5) 

P. potentillae (Pers.) Karst. (0,I,II,III), rust. Conn., Me.,Pa., 
(2); Me., N.H., N.Car., also Minn. to Nebr., N.Mex.,and Ore. (5) 

Pucciniastrum potentillae Kom. (II,?III), rust. Fla. (2); Me. 
to Tenn. and Minn. on P. tridentata Soland. 

Pyrenopeziza coloradensis Ell. & Ev., on stems. Colo. (1) 

Ramularia arvensis Sacc., leaf spot. Wis. (1); general (2,3); 
N.Y., Wyo., Alaska (5) 

Sclerotium delnhinii Welch, crown rot. Conn. (1) 

Septogloeum potentillae Allesch., leef spot. Wis. (4) 

oe purpurascens Ell. & G.Mertin, leaf spot. N.Y. (3), Wis. 

5 

Sphaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Mich. (2,4); 
Wis. (4); Calif., Colo. (5) 

Stigmeatee potertillee Fr., on leeves. Mess. (1); Calif., N.Crr. 
(5). Reports of Svhaeria potentillee Schw. on (1) in Ark., 
Ga., Ill., Mass., Mo., Ohio, and Wis. anpear to belong here. 
This fungus appears to be the seme as that known in Eurone 
as Coleroa potentillae (Fr.) Wint. 

Synchytrium aureum Schroet., leaf gall. Pa. (1) 

? S. votentillae (Schroet.) Lagh., leaf gall. Mass. (1) 

Taphrina potentillae (Farl.) Johans., leaf blister. Ind., Mass., 
Miss., N.Y., Tenn., Wis. (1); Colo., N.Car., Wis. (5) 

Mosaic -- undetermined virus. N.Y. (4) 


(d) P. FRUTICOSA L., BUSH CINQUEFOIL. Low shrub of mountain meadows 
and moist ground, ranging in the Northeast from Me. to l'.d., 
Ill. and N.Dak.; in the West from Mont. and Ida. to N.Mex. 
and Calif.; of minor forage value to livestock and wiidlife 
and useful in erosion control; sometimes grown for ornament, 
in some localities a weed. 


Erysiphe polygoni DC., vowdery mildew. Colo. 
Phragmidium andersonii Shear (I,II,III), rust. ‘eneral. 
Spheerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. Colo., Wis. 
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SANGUISORBA. (ROSACEAE) 


SANGUISORRBA CANADENSIS L., AMERICA BURNET (1), and S. SITCYENSIS 
©. A. Mey., SITKA B. (2). Perenniel herbs of meadows and 
bors, (1) in the Northeastern States to Ga., (2) in the Pacific 
Northwest to Alaska; wildlife food plants and sometim-s grovn 
for ornament. Other spp. (3). 


Graphium sessile Dearn. * House, leef spot. N.Y¥.(1) 
Ovularia bulbigera (Fckl.) Secc., lesf spot. Ill. (1), Alaska (2) 
Sphaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr., powdery mildew. N.Y., 
Pa. (1), Alaska (3) 
Xenodochus cerbonzrius Schlecht. (I,III), rust. Alaska (3) 
X. minor Arth. (ITI), rust. Alaska (2) 


WALDSTEINIA (RCSACEAR) 


WALDSTEINIA FRAGASICTDES (Michx.) Tratt., BARREN STRAWBERRY. Per- 
ennial creeping herb of woodiands of the Northeastern and North 
Central States to sometimes plerted in roc gardens. 


Gnomonia walcsteinize De-rn. & House, on leaves and vetioles. N.Y. 

Puccinia waldsteiniae Curt. (IIT), rust. Mich., N.Y¥., Vt., Wis. 
Also on W. idahoensis Piper in Ica. 

Ramularia waldsteinise Ell. & J.J.Davis, leefsnot. “Vis. 

Septoria waldsteinise Pk. & G.™.Clint., spot. Mich., N.Y., Vt. 

Urocystis weldsteiniae Pk., leaf smut. N.Y., Wis. 


DIVISION OF MYSOLOGY AND DISEAS? SURVEY 
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MARCH ‘EATHER 


(From U. S. Department of Commerce, “eather Bureau, “leekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin for week ending April 8, 1947) 


Map I shows that. i’arch 1947 averaged much warmer than usual west of 
the Continental Divide and considerably colder elsewhere, excevt nor- 
mal to a few degrees above in North Dakota, northern Minnesota, the 
northern Lake region, northeastern New York, and New England. Mean 
temoeratures for the month ranged from 8° below normal in northern Ala- 
bama and middle Tennessee to 6° above normel in sections of Neveds and 
eastern Oreron. 


Precipitation for Varch, as vresented by Man II, was heavy in the 
Southeast, from Louisizna westward over the middle portion of Texts, 
and in Kans*s, northern Missouri, Montana, and western Oregon; else- 
where, totals were gonerally light to moderate. More than twice the 
usu3l vrecipitetion was reccived on the Scuth Ctrolin2 and Georgia 
coast and in Floridez, southern Louisiant, northeastern Kinsts, and 
northwestern *issouri. On the other hand, most stations in Oklzhoma, 
Arkansas, southcrn Inditna, southern Chio, Maryland, the northern 
Great Plains, the Grest Basin of the far “icst, and the far Southwest 
reported less than half their usual monthly amounts. 
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